SPORT AND CONTROVERSY
in a debate on 'Is Flying a Fraud?5 which had been arranged
for the benefit of King Edward's Hospital Fund. Their scripts
were censored, however, because they not only attacked the Air
Ministry but made propaganda on behalf of British flying. They
indignantly pointed out that the B.B.G. had just allowed Emil
Ludwig, the popular biographer, to make German propaganda
in a talk on Bismarck. The controversy grew more bitter when
Bernard Shaw was refused permission to broadcast on his
seventieth birthday, because he would not guarantee not to be
provocative. But any stick was good enough to beat the B.B.G.
with and keep it from getting too powerful or self-important,
When it refused to produce Reginald Berkeley's play, Machines,
on the grounds of its being 'without interest', the Press most
inconsistently accused it of banning the play, which dealt
realistically with divorce and murder, for fear of stirring up a
controversy like the one over Father Knox! There was more
trouble in 1928 when the B.B.G., which had become a public
corporation in 1927, proposed to bring out a literary weekly,
the Listener, which was to reprint broadcast talks, give book-
reviews, and publish some original articles. The newspapers
strongly attacked this 'undesirable incursion5 by the Corpora-
tion. They asked indignantly whether it was also proposed to
publish a B.B.G. Times and a B.B.C. Daily Mail. The Listener,
however, came into existence on the understanding that no
more than 10 per cent of its material should be original: the rest
would be reprints of broadcast talks. The Listener, though it had
to remember its low-brow public, contrived to give more space
and fairer reviews to advanced artistic and literary work than
its most intellectually ambitious rivals. Its illustrations were the
best to be found in any British popular magazine; and it pub-
lished not only news-photographs but photographs of works in
art galleries and museums.
The theatres also took part in these attacks against the B.B.C.
When in October 1929 James Agate gave a series of broadcast
talks on the drama for the B.B.G., several theatres sent him the
usual critic's invitation card, with the curious conditions: 'The
invitation is intended to meet the convenience of legitimate
journalism, exclusive of broadcasting.' For theatre managers
were beginning to regard the BJB.C. as a rival.
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